6 BEJA 

RICHARD A. HUDSON 

1. The Study of Beja 

'Beja' is the Arabic name for the language whose self- 
name is ti-beDaawye (ti *the*)/ which is spoken mostly in the 
northeast of the RepuETic of the Sudan, between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, but also in Eritrea, by about 100,000 of the 
Beni Amir tribe; ^ in Eritrea the language is also known as 
Hadareb. Apart from these names, the names of one or other 
of the main tribes within the Beja tribe have also been used 
to refer to the whole language (notably Bishari and Hadendiwa) . 
For a discussion of the various names used to refer to the 
Beja and the Beja tribes, see Paul 1954. 

Studies of Beja started early in the nineteenth century, 
but the first serious study was by the Swedish linguist Herman 
Almkvist (1881) , who gives a useful survey of the preceding 
literature, Almkvist studied Beja more or less by accident, 
having set off up the Nile to study the Nuba language: while 
studying Nuba in Aswan he took the opportunity of investigat- 
ing the Beja spoken by the local Bishari tribes, but when he 
returned to Europe he learned that Leo Reinisch had been study- 
ing Nubian (called by him: Nuba) at the same time, and was 
about to publish his results, so Almkvist concentrated on pub- 
lishing his Beja work instead. A few years later, Reinisch 
himself studied the Beja of the Beni Amir tribe in Barka (on 
a field trip whose main aim was to investigate Bilen and Kunama) , 
and published the results as a grammar (1893) and a diction- 
ary (1895) . Since Almkvist had worked with the northernmost 
Beja tribe, Reinisch felt that his own studies of the language 
of the southernmost tribe would complement those of Almkvist, 
and should be published. 

Both these grammars are of a very high standard, and 
later work has been able to add to them only in the following 
respects: other dialects have been studied; a clearer theoret- 
ical framework has been used, allowing regularities to be 
brought out that Almkvist and Reinisch missed; a number of 
points of detail have been added; and, in particular, the 
accent system has been analyzed (see 2.4), showing that word- 
accents do follow regular patterns after all, and that they 
could perhaps be treated as a kind of tone system, as Palmer 
(1970:580) claims to be the case for all Cushitic languages. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, all publications 
on Beja have been based entirely on the data in Almkvist 's 
and Reinisch 's books, with two exceptions. The first excep- 
tion is an excellent grammar of the Hadendiwa dialect written 
by E. M. Roper (1928) as a handbook for Government officials; 
the second is a number of articles by the present writer 
(Hudson 1973a, b, c, 1974; see also the unpublished 1964). 
Roper's work was based on his own speaking knowledge of Beja 
which he acquired as an administrator in Suakin, which (accord- 
ing to those who remembered him in 1963) was of a high stan- 
dard, and which he checked with local informants. (He also 
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used informants from the Halenga tribe.) My own work was 
based on material collected during a field trip in 1962-63, 
when I worked with informants from yet another tribe, the 
Arteiga, who live in Port Sudan and Suakin.^ 

For a more comprehensive, and very readable, survey of 
the history of work on Beja, the reader is referred to Andrze- 
jewski 1968. 

The grammatical rules described below are mostly common 
to the dialects of all the ^ Beja tribes; where there are dialect 
differences, the form given in the text is the one that seems 
most widespread, and deviations from it are given in notes. 
In a few places, forms are attested only by earlier writers, 
and in such cases the appropriate reference is given. Other- 
wise, the forms given were attested by the present writer as 
well as by one or more of the earlier scholars. However, the 
analyses are my own, and in some cases differ radically from 
those of earlier writers. 

As with other little-known Ethiopian languages, work by 
linguistically-trained and sophisticated native-speakers would 
seem to be the key to rapid progress in the near future. 

Comparative studies of Beja dialects and of Beja within 
Afroasiatic have barely begun. Firstly, the relations among 
the dialects are anything but clear, in spite of the isolated 
facts about differences in grammar, phonology, and vocabulary 
that are already known. Secondly, the genetic relations be- 
tween Beja and the other Cushitic languages seem to be equally 
unclear (Palmer 1970), and for much the same reasons: partly 
lack of data, but also (perhaps more importantly in the case 
of relations to other languages) lack of theoretically grounded 
principles for interpreting the data we already have. For 
instance, how should we interpret the fact that Beja has so 
little vocabulary in common with other Cushitic languages, 
with whxch it has, however, a great deal in common as far as 
verbal morphology is concerned? Extra facts without more ^ 
principles for interpreting them are unlikely to be much help. 

Finally, there seems to have been nearly no published 
work at all of a sociolinguistic kind on Beja, although there 
are a great number of questions to which one would like to 
know the answer. For instance, how many speakers of Beja are 
there? How many speakers of Beja are bilingual (in Arabic 
or Tigre, for instance)? Do non-Beja people ever learn Beja 
as a second language? What attitudes do the Beja have to 
their own language and to other languages? What do non-Beja 
people think of Beja? What is the status of Beja oral liter- 
ature in Beja society, and what are the special characteristics 
of the language used in it (see Roper 1927)? The brief descrip- 
tion by E. D. Thompson in part 5 of this book provides partial 
answers to some of these questions in the northern Eritrea 
area. Many of these questions could be investigated by schol- 
ars with less than native fluency in Beja. 
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